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SATURDAY, SEPTE 


“THE WORLD.” 

THERE is a great number of charges of old standing 
against the world, from which each accuser regularly 
excepts himself. For instance, it is a very censorious 
world, So you will find your friend Mrs Thompson 
calling it every day in her life, seeing that she is a 
widow upon whom many set eyes of watchfulness, lest 
some day she should steal unperceived into a second 
matrimonial engagement. Mrs Thompson does not 
recollect that she occasionally takes observations of 
the goings on of the Misses Smith, a band of young 
milliners, who live in a third floor opposite to her. 
Were you to call upon these same Misses Smith, you 
would probably find them also complaining that it is 
@ censorious world—meaning that they feel themselves 
exposed to Mrs Thompson’s observation, but altogether 
unconscious that they talk nothing but scandal for at 
least three hours every day. So also Mrs Thompson 
speaks of it as an evil-thinking world, the worst con- 
struction being put by it upon every thing that is not 
quite as clear as daylight. She means that she has 
heard of her attentions to Mrs Johnson, who has so 
many fine young sons, being misunderstood. She does 
not say anything of her having conjectured that her 
maid Sukey was keeping improper company, in con- 
sequence of seeing her walking one day with a young 
man, who proved to be her brother, a sailor newly 
returned from a long voyage. , 
The world is also a cold and heartless world. Every 
one becomes convinced of this, when, falling ipto a 
few trifling difficulties, he goes about making an 
endeavour to borrow a hundred pounds. Mr Pere- 
grine Harmnone was in these circumstances, and 
thought he had nothing more to do than to call on 
his friends Wilson and Jackson for the amount. 
But his friends had no money to spare. He forth- 
with declaimed against the heartlessness of the world, 
altogether forgetting that, when poor Robson applied 
to him last year for a like favour, he found himself 
unfortunately very low in account with his banker. 
So also, when Mr Abraham Sandy, merchant in 
Liverpool, failed in business, and applied to a few 
houses with which he used to be on very good terms, 
for renewed credit, he found himself rather coolly 
received, and his orders civilly declined. Remem- 
bering how friendly the partners in all those cases 
had once been, he began to talk of the heartlessness 
of the world, never once adverting to the fact that, 
not six months before, he had declined being a security 
for a credit to his own brother-in-law. Mr Sandy’s 
daughters, finding he was unable to recommence 
business, very properly resolved to be no burden to 
him; but a year had not elapsed before they also 
‘began to talk of the coldness and heartlessness of the 
world, having found that, as family instructresses 
amongst strangers, they were not objects of so flat- 
tering a regard as they had been when they were 
thought to be young ladies of fortune, and dispensed 


whom their father had been pleased to take into his 
‘house, because she had been left without a penny, and 
also taking specially good care that she never accom- 
panied them to the balls at which they showed off 
amongst the gayest of the gay. Mr Sandy now lived 
in a poor lodging, where he was never visited by any 
of the friends who used to be delighted to wait upon 
him at his handsome villa two miles out of town. The 
world, he sighed to think, was but a summer friend. 


All was well so long as he could give good entertain- 
ments. He was then a man of some account. It was 
a matter of pride to most to have it to say that they 
had been at his parties. But now where were all 
those swallow-like friends!—all gone! Alas, what 
is friendship ? he thought— 
** A shade that follows wealth and fame, 
But leaves the wretch to weep.” 

Mr Sandy did not remember that, after his friend 
Major Tomkins lost nearly all his Indian fortune by 
the failure of a Calcutta bank, and ceased to give 
dinners, he almost forgot that there was such a person 
in the world, although the major had oftener than 
once insinuated how happy he should be to see him 
and his daughters over a quiet game at whist. 

The world is a very deceitful world. Mrs Higgins 
became deeply impressed with this idea, when she 
discovered that Miss Tims, who had come about her 
as a friend for several years, and seemed sincerely 
attached to her, made a practice of telling all her 
secrets and ridiculing her in every point. Mrs 
Higgins forgot that she had not a single friend about 
whose faults she did not speak quite candidly, on all 
occasions when they were not themselves present. 
The world is also very envious. Mr Dobson, of the —— 
Custom-house, found it so, when he ascended to the 
dignity of comptroller, forgetting that he had himself 
envied his predecessor in the office for the better part 
of twenty years. The same sentiment was deeply im- 
pressed on Mrs Dobson, when she heard that her new 
gown of gros-de-Naples had been spitefully spoken of 
by her old friend Mrs Pyne ; Mrs Dobson being totally 
oblivious that, during the days of her humbler fortune, 
she had never seen a single dress of superior elegance 
at church, which she did not think would be far more 
suitable on herself than on the person who wore it. 
Amongst all the bad qualities, however, that attach 
to the world, in the eyes of all but the speakers, there 
is none so much spoken of as its ingratitude. This is 
one of the most notorious of its alleged failings. In- 
stances are here out of the question. Ask any one 
if he ever finds any gratitude on earth, and he will 
answer in the negative, making only a mental excep- 
tion in favour of himself, whom he believes to be 
wholly incapable of so black an offence as that of 
forgetting or wilfully overlooking a kind turn or bene- | 
faction from a neighbour. 

There surely is some strange falsity at the bottom 
of these common forms of speech. It is not, of course, 
to be denied that censoriousness, evil thinking, deceit- 
fulness, envy, and other such bad things, exist, and 
that to a considerable extent. It is also by no means 
uncommon to see reduced merchants sink in credit, 
and impoverished families cease to be so much courted 
as they were in the days of their prosperity. But 
the vices of censoriousness, deceitfulness, envy, Xc., 
are faults which beset human nature in general ; the 
impoverished decline into the condition of those who 
were always poor, by an irresistible tendency in our 
social system ; and if there is not much gratitude in 
the world, may it not be owing to this—that when 
favours are conferred, there is usually an expectation 
of future deference, against which some principle 
common to all obliged parties hastens to rebel, and 
which is therefore never to be satisfied! Such faults, 
as far as they are faults, attach to all. Let almost 
any human being be in the circumstances proper for 
bringing them out, and out they will come. They 
are sentiments and acts liable to occur when human 
beings are in 3 certain relation to each other, and 
which no one can hope altogether to avoid. How 
strange, then, for any one person to speak of them as 
things attaching to all besides himself ! 


There are some other ways of talking of the world, 
which seem not quite free from similar absurdity. 
One often hears of its being difficult to “ get on in the 
world.” Now, the world is a common good, of which 
every person gets a share proportioned to his abilities, 
industry, the judgment he may have exercised in 
selecting a branch of employment, and the accidents 
of fortune to which he, like all other persons, is liable. 
If any individual, therefore, finds moro than the 
usual difficulty, it must be from some inconsistency 
between these things and the extent of his wishes. 
He has had the same chance as the rest; his woes 
and weals, his fortunes and misfortunes, are exactly 
such as would have befallen any other person in pre- 
cisely the same circumstances, and with precisely the 
same qualities as himself. He has therefore no right 
cause to find fault with the world, though it may be 
quite possible that, if he were carefully to inquire, he 
might find some in the history of his own actings 
with regard to circumstances, or his expectations and. 
desires, as contrasted with what his abilities and for- 
tune have brought to him. Again, it is not uncom- 
mon, when some instance of over-reaching is men- 
tioned, to hear the remark, “ Ay, it is the way of the 
world.” There is here either a very loose observation 
of human nature, great prejudice, or an indifference 
to moral actions, for such things are only the way 
of a part of the world, and that but a small part, 
in most enlightened countries. Every one must have 
remarked how different minds consider the spirit of 
the world in various lights, according to the bent 
of their own nature. The ardent divine deems it 
& spirit indifferent to religion. The indifferent 
think it fanatical and bigoted. Morose and reserved 
persons consider it as given up to gaicty and frivo- 
lity. The gay are perpetually complaining that it 
is dull and stupid. The refined and unselfish think 
it sordid. No one of these suppositions is entirely 
true ; they are only true in some part. They would 
never be affirmed as wholly true, were it not for 
certain habitual feelings in the minds of those who 
affirm them. The human mind is a cluster of various 
faculties, each of which seeks in the world for its appro- 
priate gratification ; and the employments of men are. 
still more various than their faculties. Amidst such a 
bewildering variety of thoughts, desires, and actions, 
how can any one say that the spirit of the world is of 
any one special character whatever! Yet, attributing 
general characteristics to the world is a thing of daily 
occurrence. We lately read somewhere, that if 
Walter Scott had not had the ambition to be a great 
man “of the world’s kind,” he might have ended his 
life more happily. What can be the meaning of this 
How could any one be what is called great, without 
having the praises of a pretty large section (at least) 
of the world. If it were said that the great novelist 
aimed too exclusively at being a man of wealth and‘ 
title, the remark would be just, for such certainly was 
a fatal ambition in Scott. But if this is what is meant 
by being @ great man after the world’s fashion, we 
would deny the justice of the remark. The admiration 
or greatness which Scott acquired by literature was so 
much more than any he could gain by merely being a 
baronet and the owner of an estate, that the two are 
not worthy of being spoken of in the same day. For 
one that would have admired the greatness of a Rox- 
burghshire country gentleman, there must have been 
thousands to admire the unprecedented novelist. We 
would therefore deny that it was the world’s kind of 
greatness which he aimed at, but only that of a limited, 
class in a limited district. 

Upon the whole, there is extremely little rationality 
in sweeping charges, or depreciatory expressions, 
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the hospitalities of their father’s elegant home. It ; 
8 quite escaped the recollection of these young ladies 
‘ that, when an orphan cousin of theirs came a few 
years before to live with them, they had not been 
more than sufficiently kind to her, always taking care 
to let gentlemen know that she was only a person 
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, another which must on 
A manufacturer engaged deeply in his 


in se If he were compelled to sell by 
have no time to eunduet Bis he 
manufacture only a small quantity, and, 
must take ts. Thus, upon the whole, it is 
much better for to allow manufae- 
turer to pursue his own way in selling only very large 
te these traders 
same rule may be lied. They seek out the 
seats of manufacture ; 
of goods, they send them to the towns and places where 
are required by the public, and there the articles 
can be & Tt is evident that 


‘ very 
to revert, generally, to the original practice of causing 
the maker to deal with the consumer, would: be entirely 


Convenience, it is evident, forms a guidi principle 
as 


expose them for sale in small lots.to the public: It is 
of the greatest importance in matters of trade and com- 
merce never to interfere in any shape to prevent men 


introduced. 
ite to the selfishness, the vanity, and other pas- 
sions, and bad, of mankind, it to be the 
all forerunners to the efforts of 
and the missionary. Its influence in this 


Hindostan, which, by the efforts of a company of mer- 
chants, have been laid open to the settlement of enlight- 
ened men from Europe, who, though by slow degrees, 
will ultimately the blessings of education, and the 
decencies of social life, among many millions of human 
beings. In the remote islands in the Pacific Ocean, the 
influence of ecommerce has been recently of marked 
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been remarkebly exemplified in the boundless regions of | i 


luxuries, but highly cultivated i 
re, and the arts, into distriets which. at no dis- 


among nations of the commodities which they respec- 
tively produce, is agreeable to every rational pri 

ciple, and must have: been i 
dence for the universal benefit of his creatures. In 


ich only 
is uced which can be advantageously disposed 
which the wants of individuals i And it is very 
certain that this principle of self-interest, if allowed free 
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essential requisite for 
mercantile and 


successful advancement of 
ing, i and wealth 


Let us suppose a There is a coun 

in which shoes may be bought for: five shill a-pair, 
and B, im which they cost tew 
shillings a-pair, The of B would in this case be 
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selves.no trouble to import shoes from A ;. they 
payin 
ind all 


to 
lisation. | gaged in trade. By being stripped of five 
the 


ped 

shillings in the aequisition of every pair of shoes, 

purehaser, it will be observed, is in reality deprived of 
large share of his earnings, and is thereby prevented 
from buying many other things that he requires for 
himself and family. It is quite possible, that the shoe- 
makers of B will argue in justification of the monopoly, 
a eompelled to pay high duties 
on. all articles they consume, and that therefore 
they require protection. But this is only pleading the 
existence of error as an excuse for committing another 
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po pre _ sy for him to comment in this } convenience. tant period lay in a compavatively primitive cendition. 
ee we. should own ercourse which commeree in this manner re- 
to have pedestal apart from the glo sell bi mast 
to see, and an understanding fitted maker of millions of yards of cloth bas no time to spend | in place be employed to lift the- igno- 
the rance from off the natives of Affica; and when this 
. for one of these very lever is properly insinuated, the way will soon be-pre- 
tes for the introduetion of those mensures of melio- 
characters them from whic which philanthropists so anxiously design. 
self to Se te ouly one who: is | It 18 obvious that this scheme of mutual interch 
present having as good a right to 
t might be am. yy supposing 
eter a he | 
for rest—A, for instance, complaining of all be- | order that manufactures may be produced, and com- 
sides himself as a set of censorious, hard-hearted, | merce brought in to disseminate them both at home 
envious, or ungrateful wretches ; cee and abroad where they are wanted, no species of legisla- 
of A, OC, D, &e. ; ther C complaining of A, B, D, tive enactment is requisite either to encourage or direct. 
&c. ; so that, in the long ran, all would have been) if any mamwish to = ly enchiel, he may procure | The law which governs production and consumption is 
complainers, and all complained against by the rest. | it much more cheaply from any — & which such | a law of nature—it is the overruling principle of seif- 
might things are sold at an advance upon original cost, 
equally guilt:  aioennal in turn took another aside,,| than if he were to travel perhaps hundreds of miles to 
7 gad remarked, in a confidential whisper, that really it the house of the manufacturer, and there make the 
was s sad set of scamps they had fallen amongst. | purchase. The use of an intermediate class to conduct 
mething be scope, 18 and sulficiently com: 
A w in 1€ re; 
pa but af are criminals alike. both the production and 
ng but the self-love which is at the bottom | incompatible with an enlarged system of trade between | to a d more nice and satisfactory than could be. 
many other errors, could lead a human | different countries, or even between different places in 
a0 Wiliseiven pauliion. the same country. We say generally, because there legi 
position i“ perhaps not ridieulous only. A | are instances in which makers may, with advantage to which can alone reguiate commerce and manufactu 
of thinking and speaking of the world external | themselves and the community, seil their uce 
in any way bad, must necessarily 
our own faulbs, and addressing fact 
the all-important business of correcting among the people, is for the people to be let alone. 
them. also tend to engender and support a Evident as these principles must be to all who have 
eontem fellow-creatures, than which there is | actual value of an article. This, however, has been | any knowledge of social life, they have, either from igno- 
of mind more opposed to true good- | recognised only in very recent times. At one period | rance or some other cause, been generally lost sight of. 
hand, in candidly attributing | there were laws to prevent farmers from selling their To such an extent have regulating and restrictive laws 
nature at large, and thus in- | grain in a large quantity or by the lump, without ex- | been carried in:some countries, that they have nearly an- 
ourselves, we may be to be in the b Such laws were manifestly ait her Gan 
feeling our own fllibi and unworthiness, | unjust. They interfered with the liberty of the farmer, | and in all cases they greatly impede them. It is, for 
ling %, to aspire after our improvement, at | who in his capacity of manufacturer had surely a right | instance, customary to impose duties on goods imported 
Hl BEES that, conscious of our own liability to | to sell his produce in whichever way he felt it to be | from foreign countries, with the view of protecting the 
arn to. touch gently and tenderly on: the | most for his advantage. It would be the same kind of | manufacturers of such articles in the country to which 
of our neighbours.. they are brought; but. this only benefits a class, or 
— | handkerchiefs from selling 0 — be de workshop | few persons, at the expense of the whole community. 
COMMERCIAL | towholesaledealers, and causing him to them many 
POPULAR miles to certain street in town, and there | 
has been defined by some naturalists as an ex- g uy their shoes for hive shulings a-pair trom 
animal—an animal who buys and sells, that | from dealing in whatever manner appears most beneficial | shoemakers of A, but the shoemakers of B interfere, 
being « thing performed by no other living creature, | and convenient to themselves, provided it be conformable met agg) ape continue to buy our shoes at 
P therefore suitable as a distinction in character, | with strict justice. By. being left to consult their own | ten ings a-pair, and no others ;” and to make sure, 
though more sight ray be inclinations, the public in the end, though probably in | they get a protective law passed, by whiclr all shoes 
any eueaeee of enepenging. ee commodity for | a way not easily recognisable by an unreflecting mind, | coming from A to B shall be loaded with five shillings: 
another is doubtless coeval wi first. herding of the advantage. them- 
mankind together. No man, even in the rudest savage ig wee tenis go on 
; stgte, and who lives in the society of neighbours, can | on at home or with foreign countries, is of great anti- wear, 
vest satisfied with such objects as he can procure or | quity, and, both in the earliest timesand in our 
fashion by his own labour.. He must depend on others | has. been one of the principal engines of civi 
for assistance, while he assists them in return. The | Among the industrious. nations which at a 
produce for ar animal from the flocks of iris neighbour ; eiditernseen Sea, it a means of spreadin 
and. both would be glad to givea portion of their wealth Aula, aad many parts of 
for the clothing or. weapons made by a thirdi party. | Africa and Europe. Unfortunately, the intelligence 
Thus, exchanging becomes a matter. of convenience 
: Between two parties, each of whom is anxious to obtain | by the overruling powers of barbarous and i 
s share of the other’s goods for a share of his own, and | nations; but the efficacy of commerce in modern times 
# mutual advantage is the result. Such desires and | is likely to be permanent wherever its influence is ex- 
practices must have been displayed in the very earliest | tended, seeing that the greatest manufacturing and 
stages. of society. No nation of Afrieam or Indian | mercantile people are at the same time the most power- | error. Tle crime by being universal is not the less a 
savages is ever found without a strong inclination to | ful and most capable of offering protection to those who | crime—it is a crime perpetrated against those laws of 
exchange the rude. products of their country for the | sustain a commereial intercourse with them. It is.ex- | nature which have from the beginning designed that 
articles possessed by the traveller; an ox or ceedingly pleasing thus to reflect on what commerce is-| each country should produce in perfeetion, or in the 
them for a capable of effecting, independent of the actual comfort certain i by 
a nail, ora toy ing-giaes. i exchange, 
As mankind advance in their social condition, the should! be universally esjoyed. 
Such is the character of restrictions on free trade, 
become more urgent; each person finds it more when placed in a moral and social point of view; but. 
: profitable and agreeable to adopt and hold by one fixed na. public point of view they will be found not. less 
employment, and to sell the produce of his labour for rtant. 
® variety of articles made by others, than to attempt to Iie argued by a shallow set of reasoners, that if a 
make every thing for himself; and, finally, for the country allows free importation, without stipulating for 
take.of convenience, a class of 
eonduct the exchanges from one hand to an . In will speedily be ruined by the loss of all its money. But: 
_ this improved condition, the production of articles of this is a most unseund argument, for if payments: im 
} consumption is called manufacturing; while money be made, exports must also be made in order to get 
department of industry in whieh the exchanging the money ; in other words, there will necessarily beapre-. 
is. transacted. is. called trade or commerce. For still'| utility. The introduction of articles: of a fanciful 
farther convenience, the. business of exchanging is | nature, both for the is (observes Mr 
committed to several orders of traders—the wholesale | person, has induced a. desire of following, Euro Whether it becarried on between indivi of the same 
po of goods ftom the producers; the retail | cannot be procured but by the exchangeof native com- | tomed on a fair principle of reciprocity; Those who will. 
? who have been supplied in smaller quantities ee eee not buy need not expect to sell, and conversely, It is im- 
indivi produced, which cannot fail to be of moral and 
physical advantage to the natives. It. is always. thus-| portation. get nothing from the foreigner gratui- ‘ 
: with the intercourse which commerce necessarily in- | tously ; and hence, when we prevent the importation of 
volves, New tastes are created, and to be gratified, | produce from abroad, we prevent, by the very same act, 
house of the aetual consumer is interrupted by several en eee But to witness the extraor- | the exportation of an sal asoqund hinted apodeme, 
distinct processes of exchange, in whieh each seller | dinary Sondinnich iengulainianames ‘All that the exelasion of loreign commodities ever effets, 
by obtains, ® certain profit at the expense of the person | refined habits, we need not look our own coun- | is the substitution of one sort of demand for another. 
who has ultimately to buy and use the article. It:is.a.| try, Commerce, in this its chosen seat, has caused.| It:has been said, that ‘ when we drink beer and porter~ ; 
roads every where to be cut, canals to be opened, rail- 
Se ang eed oad es hee ways to be formed, expeditious modes of travelling by | when we drink port or claret we consume the produce’ 
sumer, because the can be brought with the | sea and land to be effected ; all of which greataccesso- | of the industry uf the Portuguese and French, to the 
least burden of profits, or at the lowest price, into | ries to our comfert have tended in the most wonderful | obvious advantage of the latter, and the prejudice of 
general use. But this principle, sound as it is in the | manner to introduce not only useful commodities | our countrymen!’ But how paradoxical soever the as- 
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causing the wires to go along beneath the cornices and | the imitations of Wordsworth, Crabbe, Byren, and 

cross partitions, and passages, till they reach the bells | Cobbett. by ry 

which they are designed to a plan is followed by | or fluently into verse as in the first of articles, 

which not a single wire is seen in any of the rooms in | where little Miss Lake describes the consequences of 
Fro be i her revenge on Brother Jack’s top !— 


“ Aunt Sagah heard the window break, 
And cried, ‘ Ah, naughty Nancy Lake, 
Thus to distress your aunt ! 

No Drury Lane for you to-day :” 
And while papa said, ‘ Pooh, she may !’ 
Mamma said, ‘ Ne, she skan't !’ 
My uncle's porter, Samuel Hughes, 
Came in at six to black the shoes, 
(I always talk to Sam),” &c. 


by his ; so he shst himself up with his old faithful 
housekeeper, and died without troubling ena 
In his last years, he formed an acquaintance with 
Rev. Mr Torre Holme and his wife, who reside at 
Sheere near Guilford, and to this amiable pair he 
wrote frequently. ‘The letters form a very delightful 
portion of the present work, full of his usual lively 
ttle, and at the same time presenting reflections 
tting the old man who “ knew that he must die.” 
Ont Should the greatest of calamities befall you—the 
the greatest ities 
loss of one of your children (which Heaven avert)—I 
you in your affliction ; not to your grief (a 
but to alleviate by of it. 


JAMES SMITH AND HIS WRITINGS. 

“ Meworrs, Letters, and Comic Miscellanies, in Prose 
and Verse, of the late James Smith, . one of the 
authors of the ‘ Rejected Addresses, edited [in two 
volumes] by his brother Horace Smith,”* enable us 
to say something of one of the most admired humo- 
rous writers of immediately past age. We pre- 
sume that a large portion of our readers are acquainted 
with “the Rejected Addresses,” so happy as a series 
of imitations of the principal writers of thirty years 
back, and are aware that it was written by the two 
brothers James and Horace Smith, the former of 
whom, deceased last , is the subject of the work 

i The cther writings of Mr Smith 
were entirely fugitive : he contributed to periodical 
works, hel eatrical friends with jeux d esprit, 
and so forth ; and it was therefore right that his sur- 
viving brother should have collected the best of these, 


is any misery afloat, but are sadly apt to overlook 
when matters go on 
supposed that great sale of the Addresses would 
have made both the book and its authors very cele- 
brated : but no—* James would humorously illustrate 
the limited and ephemeral nature of fame by an inci- 
dent that happened to himself in a Brighton coach. 
An old lady, struck with his extraordinary jari 
with things and people, at length burst forth, ‘ An 
pray, sir, you who seem to know eve! body, pray, may 
ask who you are?’ ‘James Smith, ma’am.’ This 
evidently conveying nothing to her mind, a fellow- 
of the anthers of the Rej 
and then qui *I never 
or the boo befored” 


impious to murmur, to a better ,” &e.—only 
add fuel to the be the direct 
reverse. I should dwell with melancholy on 
the merits of the de and agree with you that 
the affair was beyond consolation. 

‘ As skilful surgeons cut beyond the wound, 

To make the cure complete.’ 

‘What wonders time achieves! There was a period 
when you would have received as an insult an intima- 
tion that you could ever, after that bereavement, feel 
a moment of happiness; and notwithstanding our 
experience of his emollient powers, we continue to 
think that if certain calamities should now befall us, 
we should never more taste of felicity. Charles Fox 
was said to be a man of expanded benevolence. His 


love, like gold beaten by the limner, covered a | 
r with a selection of his letters, into a pair of | of his Se abilities. Lady i remarked | number, and thus clothed no individual cordially. 
tks vebecen by a memoir of the author. that, if he had not been a man of wit, he would have | Which of the extremes is best !—that adopted by 
Mr Smith, eldest son of an eminent solicitor in | achieved a much higher reputation. It was the opi- | him, or the concentration of our affections upon 
London, was born in that city in 1775. He received 


one? I should say the latter, but it is a fearful expe- 
riment.” 


“T dined yesterday with ——, at I Ful- 
ham, a beautiful retreat in the Swiss Pehion 
and I went together. During our journey, he commu- 
nicated to me the following strange story. A young, 
talented, and handsome married woman, whom he 
would only designate as Camilla, called upon him re- 
lative to an engagement on the . She had 
requisite. B—— strongly advised her against it, telk- 
ing her that its various horrors would be insuperable 
toa gentlewoman. She had, it appeared, a brute of a 
husband, from whom she had separated herself. She 
one day called upon B——, and seeing on the mantel- 
iece a phial marked ‘ poison, asked him if he could 
help her to some slow poison. She appeared learned 
upon that head, mentioning a slow poison Bercilie, 
as toffonia, and alluding to Madame Brinvi 
= A had destroyed several-persons by that mode. He 
of course said he could not 
Being, u reflection, prevailed upon to forego 
design of going upon the tage se was induced to re- 
turn to her husband. Her letter to B—— was 
written at the bedside of her husband, who, she said, 
was suffering illness. Not 
long ago, an elderly lady in black e: upon B——, 
calling herself the mother of Camilla, and 
ing to know whether he was acquainted 


the ter part of his education in the Rev. Mr 
ord’s school at Chigwell, where his taste for lite- 
rary reading was first awakened by an accidentally 
found copy of Hoole’s Ariosto. In mature life, he 
often visited Chigwell, and wandered “ over the scenes 
that recalled the truant excursions of himself and 
chosen playmates, or the solitary rambles and musings 
of his youth. ‘The whole of the surrounding scenery, 
every picturesque view, ‘each alley green and bosky 
bourne,’ nay, every individual field and tree, remained 
so firmly pictured upon his mind, that he could imme- 
diately detect the smallest alteration that had taken 
many and growing infirmities is later years 
‘were rafored to interfere with To the 
spots whither a horse or @ carriage could not carry 
him he hobbled upon crutches, and thus contrived to 
reach the secluded nook, or the sequestered stream, 
where he had read or bathed upwards of fifty years n 
before.” He also contributed pretty abundantly to the New 
Reared by his father to his own profession, he suc- | Monthly Magazine : series in that work entitled 
ceeded him in business, and in the appointment of | “Grimm's Ghost,” and a great number of lively lyrics, 
solicitor to the Ordnance ; but he was too much a | were from his pen. “A cheerful, pleasant, 
natural-born son of the comic muse, to allow himself spirit” animates all these compositions. _ 
to be at any time absorbed in professional pursuits.| The ordinary life of Smith, notwithstanding his 
His earliest pieces in prose and verse were contribu- | being engaged in business, was much that of “a gen- 
tions to a newspaper, started in 1802, under the name | tleman about town.” He was fond of theatrical amuse- 
of the Pic-Nic. Here, amongst his associates, were Mr | ments, and a regular haunter of green-rooms and 
Croker, Mr Cumberland, and Sir James Bland Bur- 
gess. "The editor was Mr Coombe, the eccentric author 
of “ Dr Syntax,” who resided at this time, and had done 
so for many years, in the rules of the King’s Bench. 


and his thereby gaining that place in society which 
suited his gentlemanly tastes oak good-humoured social 


sense!” But it was nonsense which gave pleasure and 
relief to vast numbers of minds, and perhaps was not 
unworthy of its price. In Mathews’s opinion, “ Smith 
was the only man who could write clever nonsense.” 


this a strange narrative ! does it not appe 
bable that Camilla had administered sind 


han, the weakly at Hatchard’s did not take i 
place till ni ich afforded the indispensable ignified and manly figure, muc’ anima- | retreat 
tection of darkness to the worthy editor.” In the tion of countenance, singu man In a series entitled “ Kit Kat Sketches,” we have 


parte, colloquies di i and a series 
of light playful pa, rs deeriptive and man- 
ners, under the title of “ En ion the Exile.” For 
Mr Cumberland, Mr Smith afterwards contributed to 
London Review, and helped to write prefaces for 

veteran dramatist. He wrote for the “ Mon’ . : 
out of his time, and therefore qualified to kill game 
Mirror,” which then belonged to Mr Thomas Hill on his own account. He wears black half-gaiters, and 
is a member of the Philonomic Society ; exhibits 


pain to others; nor was it of that dry, quiet character 
which posasnsie by the apparent unconscious- 


This brings us to 1812, in October of which 
secretary to e two heart. 

The Rej 


opening house, professed! “one is always maddened with the noise of to his tailor’s in a blue bag, that may pass 
writers of the urd offen ta | He used to relate with great gee sory showing the for briefs. lame clerk in the The 
for the prize held out by the directors. ‘The two general conviction of his to ruralities. He Cont. Consol Oc a the Bank, with whom Smedley 
wits immediately what writers they were ee een Jones appears to be on terms of ea intimacy. 
execu portion ef t and returned to town stroll pleasure-grounds. latter may obtain ae 
a few days before the opening, when each submitted HStrll! why, don’ you we my gouty shee « Yes, | respect to certain \ property eS 
his papers to the other for any erasures or improve- but what then! You don’t mean to say that certain widows endl malian 2 atten! ; 
ments that might appear requisite. ‘The little volume | YOU have got the gout! I thought you had put | rises and falls accordingly. an angueenee 
in which they were publi had an unexampled on that improve- | fact, that whenever a man rises, ae 
v Raving | hed been bis , yet | thick’anfled girl thet would otherwise be a wallflower 


i 
of belonging to no club—he may, to a certainty, 
on be sot down whe means to let fly an srrow'at 
Plutus through the temple of Hymen. 


‘ 
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apartmen wire 18 Carri straig t upwai im a 
small tin tube, sunk in the plaster, to the vacancy 
below the slates: here the wires from the whole house ; 
meet, and in a body descend in a tube to their respec- Z 
- tive bells. By this means, each wire has only two 
of partitions is avoided ; and the appearance of rooms is ; 
considerably improved. This is one of the most useful i 
of recent improvements in house architecture. 
sts; We find, by the way, that James indulged in an idea 
that every family in the united kingdom has an aunt 
Sarah, whom they are sure to send for “when there | deprived of Florence. I know that the hackneyed 
topics of consolation—viz. ‘Time only can alleviate 
| | | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
the place of her daughter’s retreat ; adding that A 
| husband had died, and that Camilla had thereupon 
| suddenly absconded ! B—— assured her (with truth) 
| that he was quite ignorant upon the subject. Is not : 
which afterwards took the form of a volume entitled | by his cordial good nature; by the beaming smile, the | much wisdom, hittle whisker, Shu ho sis Vita 
; eye, and the frank hearty cochetien that | simpers; makes a Peay bow at the close of every 
own enjoyment of them.” He was tho- | sentence, with his chin touching his left collar-bone : 
andoner. Though sometimes he would go | criticises the new law courts; wears lead-coloured 
He used to that London was the close of every sentence when the Court of Ex- 
in summer, and the only place in winter. | chequer pronounces a judgment, vi way of encou- - 
wi j i uisne barons ; and carries his 
edition for £131. We that some of our vil with oven al 
vourite pieces were written by James, as for instance | Vil with exemplary fortitu ving always 
* Colburn, London. others, he took care that no one should be anno 
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ling demanded how he dared to commit such a deed ? | should be slain, complaining that he was hardly dealt | the field, none of 

How dared that unworthy prelate to my | with these sorrows 

father ?” was the . ©Tsought justice, and it was | in religion, and it was remarked on this night, striking passage follows. n finding herself 

refused to me Ttelloved thas that it vas m dut; in the world, he had repeated the 55th P no means:a free agent, she brok 

to take vengeance into my own hands.” The friends which he would often read andsing. After his devo- | and bit: 

of the prelate replied, that the youth had received | tion, he went to bed and fell asleep, Taylor, his page, | for Lin 

justice, and that the itetetiben condemned to | being beside him in the same apartment: This was | barons, 

cease performance of the mass for a whole year. The | the moment seized by the murderers, who still lurked | ‘ By the hand,’ said 

king listened’ in silence, and then turned to the young in the lower room, to complete their dreadful purpose ; | have your head for this: 

man. “What is thy trade?” “A shoemaker,” was | but their miserable victim was awakened by the When 

the answer: “I then interdict thee from making of their false keys in the lock of his apartment, and with Wita's bee, 

for a year, and in the interval thou shalt receive fit | rushing down in his shirt and pelisse, endeavoured to | with Riecio would fall still heavier yet upon 

maintenance from the prelate’s funds. This is my | make his escape, but he was intercepted, and strangled | herself.” 

decree.” after a resistance, his cries for — The su eventw- are related with great spirit, 
heard by some women in the nearest house ; page | and many new facts of importance are introduced. 
‘| was also strangled; and their bodies carried into a | This is no proper which to make extensive 


NEW DISCOVERIES RESPECTING THE 


small orchard, without the _ wall, where they 
HISTORY OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


were found, the king in his shirt only, and the 
by his side.” The wretches then blew up the 
by means of the gunpowder which they had deposited 
in one of the lewer rooms. 
tion of a hi i ve years ago. | and Mary’s disgraceful marriage to hi 

The seventh volume, which has appeared Sithin the 
last few weeks, and embraces the period between 1565 
and 1574 (being the second last of the book), contains 
some new facts of considerable interest respecting the 
life of Queen Mary. These Mr Tytler has derived 
from documents hitherte buried in the State Paper 


The character of the affair of Riccio’s death is now 
made considerably clearer than before. It sprang 
from two plots which had coalesced, their purpose 
jeing common; the one arose from Darnley’s per- 

jealousy, the other from the dread. which the} m 
Protestant party entertained of Riccio’s influence in 
behalf of Romanism, and in effecting the forfeiture of 
the Earl of Murray and other Protestant lords, who 
had lately been 
The: parliament was to meet early in March (1566) to 
enact this forfeiture. About the middle of Feb 
the murder of Riccio was arranged. The public 


now learn with surprise that’ Queen Elizabeth was Monsieur de Croc, the French ambassador, carried 


ngst 
— ae not adduce the 
original o' which the conspirators signed, 
but. he brings forward, what is seareely less to be 
trusted, a. list which had been transeribed by the 
English ambassador and sent to Elizabeth. And’ not 
only did these men agree to the murder, but, to favour 
it, ps eer a general fast and humiliation to 
be held in the city during the week on which it was 
to take place, the solemnities of that occasion forming 
@ pretext for the gathering of tlie partisans of the 
conspirators. “Directions for and sermons, 
to be used during this week, were drawn up by Knox 
and the ministers, and the subjects chosen were cal- 
culated to prepare the public mind for the destructive 
seene about to ensue. They were selected from the 
Old Testament. alone, and. included, amongst other 
examples, the slaying of Oreb and Zeb, er 
hanging 


heard this proposal, ‘to solicit ion for ourselves, | ; 
but rather to give it to those who have offended’ ‘ We 
are in arms, added Morton, ‘not against our queen, 
but the Duke of Orkney [lately Earl of Bothwell], 
the — of her hus' ro him be delivered 
up, or majesty remove from her'com 9 
and we shall yield her obedience.’ iss 


of the insane, is daily occupation. This not‘only tends. 
thereby to lessen their intensity, but ——_ 

forms of the disease. Of. 
t of employing patients. so affeeted, bodily: 
labour’ is the 8, inasmuch as it: net 
only produces the beneficial effects now adverted to, 
but contributes to bring: the body into that state of 
be 


off the Benjamites, the fast of Esther, the 
Haman, ineuleating the duty of inflicting swift and 
summary on all who pensooutedl the people 
of God?” A the murder, when the queen unex- 
pectedly retained her authority, Knox to Ayr- 
shire, and lived there for‘a twelvemonth : his reasons 
for this act, formerly very obscure, are now made 
clear: What a ay impression do we receive of 
the age, when we find two personages otherwise. so 
estimable as Elizabeth and. Knox, concerned in so 
atrocious a murder as that of poor Riecio was in all. 
its features ! 


= 


resul 
tation, or; at least, that any excitability w 

exist, is-only to such an extent‘as'to admit of its 
completely or labour. In the» 
treatment’ of our patients we have always recognised: 
these principles, and availed. ourselves of\ them:as far 
as circumstances would . The additional plang 


sliould not eseape tlicir vengeance. It was:only an 
accident tliat it also suited the convenienee of the 
Earl of Bothwell to have Darnley destroyed. Here 


By this time it was evident that desertion: was our capacious worksh 
well, Lethington, Argyle, Huntly, and others, i reading’ rapidly in ler army, nor had her remon- makers, carpenters, and saddlers, 
to stand by each other: in: this deed, and: its} strances the east’ effect : she tanplored them to ad- | gently uing their avocations ; rhil ap age 
uences. kame and it’| vance, assured them of victory, taunted them: with and westling house, the 
was known to Murray, he had the ee cowardice—but all to so little purpose, that when | tions of sewing, knitting, carding, spinning, winding, 
whiole, Mr Tytler’s narrative:makes it more likely | the soas to turn their flank, the panic became | with and alaeri convalescent 
than it ever seemed before to us, that Mary was | ge the queen and Bothwell were left with ie 


il 


; for patients of the poorer classes. In addition. 
ate deat an he i ee Dunbar and this little force, thus cutting off Both- | to the kindly feeling thus fostered, benefit 
sometimes, though rarely, form for each. other, wells eseape, but’ Mary perceived it, and seut the laird | whieh full secures i 
spite of not only the most obvious prudenee but. the | of Ormiston to demand a parley. This was immediately themnseives; the profite derived from the lsbeurs off ai 
most sacred ciples. If privy to the. design, the ee ee rode forward, he classes, may, in addition to other advantages, enable 

she eS a ae sovereign of their toobey her, if that man | us very beneficially to augment our present library; 
she must considered as having led unfor without trenching on the funds of the institution 
tunate an the One | murder, were dismissed... To thie. that if | Among all classes of our who are in calm 
canmot’but relent and pity the youth, on | the lords promised to return te their she | or convalescent state, we find books in great demand ; 
learning that he ‘would leave the duke, and put herself in hands. 


H 
i 


the voung man darted:| should murder me.” On the fatal night, soon after | back with a solemn assurance that on such conditions’ 
Signard well| being left by her, he retired to his bed-chamber. | they were ready to receive and obey her-as their sove- 
i i his ifn Mr Tytler, “there appeared Hearing this, the queen, ever too credulous 
applied, slew the priest ere any man terpose ess," SAYS tler,.' appa reign. . 
to the action. Such violence, committed on an pole pe nee a gene idee He be- apt to act on the impulse of the moment, held » ; 
secloslastic of hiigh station, caused an extraordinary come more thoughtful, thought had brought | moment’s conversation aside with Bothwell, What 
sensation. The savecsin wae at once seized! snd ont 
before Dom the monarch | men ere were few near wi e ; ve him Bom Le 
As ha fh peared, the | trust, and at times lie would say, that. le knew he | he took farewell, turned his heed and rode 
| | extracts from a historical work. But one of Mr 
Tytler’s new facts is of a nature to excite much sur- : 
prise in Scotland—namely, that while the queen was . 
confined’ in Loclileven, the Hamiltons, who have 
hitherto been locked upon as her constant friends, 
actually proposed to her more i enemies: 
to have her assassinated. Bat, indoed, mausdir is the 
leading feature of this period of our history, There 
is not any character of the het 
The most’ ministers, the most 
vehement reformers of national church, the most 
magnificent nobles—all are ready to shed blood, or to 
Office. joined in the bond for the murder. They were as | favour its being shed, privately, when it suited their 
silty as they represented her to be ; but they were | ends todo so. It almost seems strange that so much 
the popular side in religion, and knew they were | pains should have been taken to make out Mary either. * { 
im. against objects When Elizabeth is found fore- 
generally odious as Bothwell and the queen. To | knowing of 's murder, when Leicester is found’ } 
leet these “ associated lords’’ she had about 4000 men. at the Council: 
ary and Bothwell advanced from East Lothian with of eee when every man and woman of. 
)00, and intrenched their troops:in’ some old works | any note in that age is found tainted with blood, it’ 
the crest of Carberry Hill. The transactions of rivy to Darn-- 
e day were of that kind which makes history some- | ley’s: slaughter, but’ it is y jast to make her 
aS ee character rest on # point which, with regard to her = 
ust here make a brief extract from  Dytler’s contemporaries, is generally treated'as a matter of. 
lume. indifference. . 
duly apprised of it, as an act favourable to her in- | a message from her to Morton and Glencairn, “ assur- 
| pen che More surprising still, the preachers John ing then of their sovereign’s disposition to rion the OCCUPATIONS FOR THE INSANE. 
- past, on condition that. they returned to their duty. TueEReE is something very striking in the following: 
| ‘We have not come here, said Glencairn, when he | description of the employments followed bytheinsane ia 
| | n the Glasgow Asylum, especially when we mentally’ ; 
| ontrast it with the accounts of bedlams given by the. 
| fictitious writers of the last century. Similar modes 
| bf engaging the attention of the insane are now fol- 
| owed with advantage at many other asylums through- _ 
, but Britain, besides the excellent one at — . 
t was evident from this reply that there was little | The following is extracted from the report of the 
, hope of peace, and the confederate lords were the more | directors for 1839, a which year the average” 
: determined, as an indisposition to fight was beginning | amount of patients was 159 :— , 
| to be apparent in the royal troops, some men at that | “One of the most beneficial means in the treatment’ ¥ 
moment stealing over to the enemy. Obse 
| Bothwell, who was never deficient in personal 
rode forward, and,. by a herald, sent his de: 
gene was y James Murray 
bardin, but Bothwell refused to enter the lists 
readily answered; that’ he would fight him : 
on foot and with’ two-handed swords. Uj 
eater Byres, interfered. The ~ 
he con him, as th 
of the murdered’‘king, and he implored the associate | 
lords by the services he had done, and still hoped) to : oe 
do, that they would grant him the courtesy to. meet . 
j the duke in this quarrel. It was deemed. proper to . 
humour Lindsay, and Morton presented. him with his 
' own sword, a weapon well known and highly valued, : 
; Darnley’s desertion of his associates, so as to leave | as having been onee wielded by his renowned ancestor, 
them exposed to vengeance, was what led'to his own Archibald Bell. the Cat. Lindsay then proceeded to : 
arm. himself, and, kneeling down before the ranks, | for the employment. of our patients, as to 
the: guiltyand’ protect thie innocent.. Bothwell, too, tho sstiofbetion ion to state, that’ we have ample means of 
critical juncture | affording work to our inmates of all classes who can 
COOLLY covenanter | erfered.. and orhbade th peoun in waw ha thersh Det tad 
oT What Was On. One appears to Dave Dy | only sixty gentiemen and the band of hackbutters. 
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to to thet bodily 

it is always our object to engage our patients. — 

Ts bas boon obj sen loyment of the insane 
t is not so 


weather is not at all times propitious for out-of-door 


eannot be induced to init. In circum- 
stances, large well-ven' workshops are of the 
utmost advantage. In corroboration of this, we may 


mention, that some of our patients who could not be 
iaduced to work in the garden, have become indus- 
trious weavers; and so anxious are they for oe 
ment, that they will work one-half of the day in 

open air to be allowed to spend the other in the 
weaying-room. Nor, because we have workshops, do 
we force or induce all to engage themselves continually 
in them. On the contrary, we make it a rule, that 
when the weather pgunin, every one shall be engaged 
for a certain time daily in the garden or airing-grounds. 

Besides the patients of the lower classes who are 
employed in out-door occupations, those of superior 
tak have been induced to betake themselves to the 
healthful exercise of manual labour in the open air, 
and by their exertions, some of the grounds have been 
laid down anew. Thus, one disadvantage under which 
patients of the better classes have in other establish- 
ments been allowed to remain, has been obviated. 

The various means by which this was effected, it 
would be too tedious to mention here. Suffice it to 
say, that by the force of example, by holding out 
motives likely to operate on the r of the indi- 
vidual, nay, even in some cases by a simple appeal to 

has been most beneficial. 

The means of mental improvement, through the 
medium of rational and harmless amusements, have 
also been increased, while, at the same time, we have 
taken care that they be as much as possible suited to 
the rank and taste of each class of patients. Books, 


journals, and newspapers, have been amply supplied ; 


and in the evening, after the labour and exercises of 
the day, the patients may be seen in the well-lighted 
parlours, billla rd-room, and ries, cheerfully em- 
hog in reading, playing n, cards, or bil- 
or solacing themselves and their companions 

is is no exaggerated account, drawn up to please 
the imagi hilan. 
y and 


nm or gratify the feelings of 
thropist. The facts now stated, may be 
nightly seen in the asylum ; and we have only to appeal 


* to those who, in their official capacity, have seen the 


institution lighted up in the evening, and call 7 them 
to declare her it did not appear a scene 0: - 
afflicted 


fal rather than the abade of those 
whe the mesh distressing of all human calamities.” 


DRUG-TAKING. 


Unhealthy le depend far too much on the druggist’s 
it to that an eness 0 
Sibel seoult from our perceptions of these things, and 
net from the things themselves. Those who go into 
battles know that in the heat of conflict men receive the 


ception of 
might escape. Iam no doctor in the pulse- 
tongue-inspecting signification of the word ; 
but I have reason to believe that the most intelligent 
among my very esteemed friends who practise the healing 
art are very well aware of the great importance of turning 
away the attention of the patient from his or her malady, 
be it real or Medical folks who under- 
stand mankind y as well as physically, are, I be- 
out positively and certainly whether such or such a 

C) place owever, wit utmost 
deference to 


impossible to tell what is really the matter physicall 
Some diseases there are of which the ae 
decisive, and not to be ; but of by far the 
greater number of cases of ill-health, the physical cause 
must remain in considerable doubt. e chief good 
which we then derive from the doctor is a moral good: 
we submit ourselves to authority and to discipline; we 
feel that we are rational Siding 
us; we are, for the most 
part, inspired not to say confidence, by the 
sensible and words Thich the 
— But there are thousands upon t who 

docter, and yet go on from week to week, from month to 


h ts in , actually forget their ts, 


window are by no means common to his nauseous stock 
om take ge It should 
not be material physic, but a wholesome, cheerful phi 


hy.—The Table-Talher, or Brief 
and Li 180. 


droll 
effusion in dog Latin, with a translation into English. 
The Latin is an Address to the Sea, and the English an 
Address to Mary. 
TONIS AD RESTO MARE. 
O Mare, eva si forme, 


TONY'S ADDRESS TO MARY. 
Oh, Mary, heave a sigh for me, 


Forme ure tonitru, Fer me, your Tony true ; 
Tamb as d 1am become as a man dumb— 
Olet Hymen promptu ! O let Hymen prompt you! 
Mihi his vetas an ne My eye is vet as any sea, 
As humano erebi ; As you may know hereby ; 
Olet mecum marito te, O let me come, Mary, to tea, 
Or Eta, Beta, Pi. Or eat a bit o° pie. 
Alas! plano more meretrix, Alas! playnomore merry tricks, 
Mi ardor vel uno ; My ardour vell you know ; 
Inferiam ure arte is base ; In fear I am your heart is base 


Tolerate me, your beau. 


Ah me! ve ara scilicet, Ah me! ve are a silly set, 


To laudu vimen tuus ; To laud you vimen thus ; 
Hiatu as arandum sex, I hate you as a random sex, 
Illuc Ionicus. Ill luck I only curse. 


Heu! sed heu! vexenimago, You said, you vixen, I may go, 


Mi mises, mare sta ; My missus Mary, stay ; 

O cantu redit in mihi! O, can't you read it my eye? 
Hibernus arida. I burn as arid hay. 

A veri vafer heri si, A very vafer, here I sigh, 
Mihi resolves indu, My eye resolves in dew. 

Totius olet Hymen cum, To tie us, oh let Hymen come! 
Accepta tonitru. Accept a Tony true. 


HOW TO ENTER UPON A SCIENTIFIC PURSUIT. 

In entering upon any scientific pursuit, one of the 
student's first endeavours ought to be to prepare his 
mind for the tion of truth, by dismissing, or at 
least loosening his hold on, all such crude and hastily- 
adopted notions respecting the objects and relations he 
is about to examine, as may tend to embarrass or mis- 
lead him ; and to strengthen himself by something of an 
effort and a resolve, for the mapuajedieed admission of 
any conclusion which shall a to be supported by 
careful observation and logical argument, even should it 
prove of a nature adverse to notions he may have pre- 
viously formed for himself, or taken up, without exami- 
nation, on the credit of others. Such an effort is, in fact, 
a commencement of that intellectual discipline which 
forms one of the most important ends of all science. It 
is the first movement of approach towards that state of 
anental purity which alone can fit us for a full and steady 
perception of moral beauty as well as physical adapta- 
tion. It is the “ euphrasy and rue” with which we must 
“purge our sight” before we can receive and contem- 
plate as they are the lineaments of truth and nature.— 
Sir John Herschel. 


PROGRESS OF MODERN TRAVELLING. 

Our fathers were—and that within the memory of 
men—contented to convey their from town to 
town on pack-horses. Narrow which barely ad- 
mitted a string of these beasts, with the needs 
of many towns, ran on over hill and dale, and often were 
found worn deep between steep banks, by the er- 
ing traffic of ages, and overhung by trees which had 
a sprung and grown over them, rendering 

cool and pleasant. But the affairs of our worthy 
ancestors became sensibly on the increase. The stri 
of pack-horses slowly progressing over the wolds an 
through forests, were found not equal to the demands of 
commercial ey speed ; and they set their wits 
to lo! ‘ord’s and Pettifor’s waggons, and 
others, their contemporaries, appeared, piled up in pon- 
derous stateliness, and yma diy horses in bulk next to 

wenience, the old 


with d still impatien 
th eager and sti it negot Fy 

nite or of limestone, however smooth, or however wide, 
or however covered with waggons, coaches, mails, horse- 
men, and the infinite variety of of 

travel, and whieh now on them, were 
found too few; and canals were cut ; locks—wonderful 
things in those days—were invented, and heavy boats 
and light barges hastened to convey their freights of 
living things, and things for the Lvl —aarket goods 
and market people—to the places wi they were 
wanted, or where they wanted to be. Well done, 


move enough. There rest, no repose, 
no i in this —all is hurry, hurry, 
hurry. It is ly !” They even looked 
ae 4 = the hollow roads string of pack-horses 


i 


engine, was seen pulling up buc of water and heaps of 
ore out of the earth, and turning a thousand spindles in 
our factories. It has become locomotive, has mounted 
the roads and the ships prepared for it, and is now fi 
from town to town, and country to country, with us 
our concerns, in & manner so Ww that we shall 
soon find ourselves past wondering at any t Do we 
not ride at the rate of thirty miles an hour, and grumble 
at such a snail's space—step over to America in ten 
days, and think it about five too long—and hear news 
from the East Indies in little more than a month! Well 
done, Englishmen! as our fathers said, so say we—that 
is pretty well for another fit.— William Howitt, 


FIRST PRACTICAL DISCOVERY OF STEAM. 
In the year 1605, Florence Rivault, a gentleman of the 
mber to Henri 1V., and the preceptor ef Louis 
XIII., discovered that an iron ball, or bomb, with very 
thick walls, and filled with water, exploded sooner or 
later when thrown into the fire, if the steam generated 
were — from escaping. The power of steam was 
here f, which, to a certain 
point, was susceptible of numerical appreciation, whilst, 
* the same time, it revealed itself ~4 a means 
destruction.— Newspaper paragrap 
phs of this nature, relative to various 
the arts, are very common ni 
doubts that the power of steam was waleaneed by thou- 
sands of persons before it was ultimately known for any 
effective purpose, and therefore no credit whatever is due 
to such ee as M. Rivault. In our opinion, no merit 
can justly be given to discoverers, unless they can make 
their discovery to be of some practical use to 
or at least bring its value distigctly before the public. 


EQUALITY OF HAPPINESS. 

Nor is it to be imagined that the happiness of the in- 
dividuals who are subjected to despotic government, is 
necessarily sacrificed during the effort of nature to throw 
off the load which 2 it. The same improvidence 
and di of the future, which is the immediate 
cause of the growth of a redundant population, afford 
sources of enjoyment to the individual unknown in civi- 
lised life, and soften the stroke of suffering to a degree 
which can hardly be conceived in more prosperous states. 
It is by —_— the subjects of such governments ac- 
tested with our feelings, oom ent = t 
condition so un e na’ 
has the human mind the cireum- 
stances in which mankind can be placed, under the 
varied physical and political circumstances of the species, 
and that instincts and gratifications to us unknown, com- 
pensate to them for the want of those enjoyments which 
to us — indispensable. The country of Europe 
where ress appears in its more aggravated form is 
Ireland; and Persia is the dynasty of the east where 
desolation and misrule have longest prevailed ; yet ak 
person who has visited the former country, has o 
the uniform cheerfulness and joyous habits of the pea- 
santry ; a very competent observer has expressed a doubt, 
whether the people of Persia do not enjoy life as much 
as in the more civilised and laborious states of Europe ; 
and the able author, who has demonstrated that it is in 
the purity of domestic life, and simplicity of manners in 
the east, that the real antidote to the whole political 
evils to which they have so long been subjected is to be 
found, has confidently asserted the opinion, that the 
average amount of human happiness and virtue is not 
less in the east than the west. The French peuneny 
danced and sung in the midst of the political evils whic 
led to the revolution ; and even under the horrors of the 
West Indian slavery, the evening assemblies of the negroes 
present a specimen of temporary felicity rarely witnessed 
amidst the freedom or luxury of their oppressors. The 
freedom from anxiety, the sweetness of momentary grati- 
fication, the labour ~~ from the 
prevalence abits of improvidence, uently compen- 
prosperous life, while suffering loses ts bitterness 
never being foreseen, and misfortune half its severity by 
being speedily forgot. “In peace of mind, and ease of 
body,” says Mr Smith, “all ranks of men are nearly upon 
a level ; the suns + 
possesses the securit: kings are 
Alison’s Principles of Population. 1840. , 

BEGINNING OF ROAD-MAKING, 

The infancy of road-making, like that of navigation, 
pad dey t in the infancy of nations. A canoe, hol- 
lowed out of the trunk of a tree, was the beginning of 
ship-building ; and an Indian’s trail, by which an untu- 
tored tribe wend their way, in single files, through forest 


or grassy e of boundless extent, is the first germ of 
a road. eyance by a quadruped, which rendered — 
necessary the wi of the trail into a sort of bridle- 


path, formed most likely the second step in the improve- 
ment of itinerancy. Next came the use of 3a 

first ; after that, the cart, or sledge, raised 
on two wheels, connected by an axle. Then came the 
double cart, or waggon of four wheels, by which two pa- 
rallel and transverse axles were connected by a fixed 
longitudinal one. In principle, no improvement beyond 
this has been made in the construction of save 


the moveable joint, which at once, by the — it . 


afforded for turning curved lines, with the 
necessity of rectilinear roads for large vehicles.— Wade's 
British History. 
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— | of their laughter, there were heard great hammering: 
and filings, and fizzings, in the workshops of Watt and 
may they are uncommonly well? Now, these persons, 
~ instead of taking “black draught,” as they very com- 
in the open air. This we readily admit. But the | mou! do (for the pretty colours in the druggist’s front : 
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i Most serious and painful wounds, which they do not so ; 
a; much as find out until the hurry and excitement of the i 
fight are over. Now, one-half of the ill-health which a 
aanoys people in the atmosphere of London, and with .. 
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deserted as too narrow, or filled up as too slumberously a 
profound. New roads of an airy width were laid down, | y 
and Mr M‘Adam showed himself, with his necromantic a 
| hammer and pebble-gauge in his hand, and coaches came , 
4 
t s which con el nen absolutely | 
| lishmen | rhings were come to a pretty good pass, it 4 
was thought. People said, wentalng to one another, q 
see all this, how they would stare!” But it was soon 
found that the population and the needs of the country 7 
coutin elegant shop with plate- a cry for more conveyance and more speed. Some talked ; 
windows fhied with — of various coloured physi of balloons, some of velocipedes, and some of perpetual ; 
(especially crimson), as if sick people were as silly as | motion. The old and the orthodox said—* Let well be. | : 
mackerel, and very liable to be taken with the same 
! colour of bait. Now, it is for these people that I would 
What they want is not so much } 
— as How many are there who, while ’ 
peine in the and | headed fellows were | 
in the and in the » have dizziness in the head, | to utter strange spee 
black things floating before the eyes, sndden startings | It was a thing which Complete sets of the Journal are always to be had from the j 
aad twinges, and so on; how many are there tormented impel our pee and (-— at ] 
. thas, who, when somo brisk, lively, and intelligent comet, from one p 
trend appears, capable of rousing the attention and set- men too, laughed at 
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